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I will conclude this chapter with short accounts of
two of my neighbours. One of these, C. B. Fry, has
no direct connection with flying, but he has, for many
years, lived close to me at Hamble. It was some years,
however, before I got to know him and when I did it
was in a rather amusing manner. A brother of mine,
Everard, who had been a chaplain in the Royal Navy
and had later been a director of A. V. Roe & Company,
Ltd., during the War, had rented a house near to
where Fry lived, and they were soon on friendly
terms. After the War my brother resigned his
directorship and became the Vicar of Hamble.

It was at a luncheon party given by the Fairey Co.
at their Hamble Works that I met Fry for the first
time. Mr. Hughes, then Prime Minister of Australia,
was to launch a ' Fairey ' seaplane, the first of a batch
ordered by the Australian Government, but as he was
unable to be present, Mrs. Hughes carried out the
ceremony in his place. When I saw Fry there, I went
up to him and said : "I am his brother." Fry replied
tersely : " It's all right, I know you."

" How do you know me," I queried, " you have
never seen me before ? "

" You are the wicked brother of the parson," was
his still terser reply.

" You have got it all wrong," I answered. I admit
that I am pretty bad, but I am not wicked enough to
be a parson."

My other neighbour whom I wish to mention is
Hubert Scott-Paine, of the British Power Boat Com-
pany, Ltd. He is a very cheery soul and does not
mind telling a story against himself. On one occasion
he met an important Air Ministry official coming
out of the front entrance to Adastral House in Kings-
way. Paine gave him a very hearty clap on the back,
along with a cheerful salutation. But his hand-clap
caused the official's ' shiner ' to fall off his head on to